32             FALKLAND AND HIS TIMES

the Roman Church had emerged from the storms of the
preceding century strengthened and invigorated, and its
leaders in England looked hopefully to the accession of the
son of Mary Stuart. Logically they could accept nothing
short of complete and undivided supremacy ; in practice they
were anxious to obtain the largest possible instalment of
toleration. Some considerable measure they had, under the
circumstances, a right to expect. James indeed made no
secret of his own devotion to Protestantism, or of his desire
to rid his kingdoms of Jesuits and priests. But, before his
accession, he had assured Cecil that he was unwilling that
the blood of any man should be shed for diversity in
religion, and he repeated the assurance in his first Parliament.
It is true that he refused to give Pope Clement VIII. any
definite encouragement, despite the Pope's promise that
he would oppose any attempt on the part of the Roman
Catholics to exclude James from the throne. On the other
hand, the importunity of Northumberland was not without
result. "As for the Catholics," wrote the King, "I will
neither persecute any that will be quiet, and give but an
outward obedience to the law, neither will I spare to advance
any that will by good service worthily deserve it." Similar
assurances were repeated more than once during the first
months of the reign, and James honestly endeavoured to
fulfil his promise. In the existing temper of Parliament it
would have been sheer madness to attempt to repeal the
penal laws which pressed with such severity upon the Roman
Catholics; but though they remained upon the statute-book
they were enforced only against priests, while the recusancy
fines incurred by laymen for non-attendance at Church were
generally remitted. It was not a large measure of toler-
ation, but the results were sufficiently marked to alarm a
Puritan Parliament and a timid King. Before the first year
of the reign was out the strength of the Roman priest-